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faints for Eeac^ts 

Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 

[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Experience will determine what the features of the new department 
should be. Suggestions are welcomed. 

Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to 
B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of 
general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far as 
possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials 
which they have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if they 
seem useful to others.] 

Latin for English 

Teachers should encourage their pupils to bring to class the new words 
they have read or heard in other classes or elsewhere. The Latin classroom 
should serve as a laboratory for the dissection of such words. (See Perkins in 
the Classical Journal, XII [1016], i39~4°0 Probably 80 per cent of these 
words will be of Latin or Greek origin, as the students are already familiar 
with most of the simpler Teutonic words in the language. Out of 100 or 
more "war" words, i.e., new words that came in during the war, or old words 
which took on new meanings or which became common, about 80 per cent 
were found to be of Latin and Greek origin. The history of the war could be 
written around a few leading words of Latin origin, e.g., moratorium, militarism, 
Kultur, submarine, morale, mandatory, bonus. It was Coleridge who said: 
"There are cases in which more knowledge of more value may be conveyed 
by the history of a word than by the history of a campaign. " 

No teacher, of course, can be expected to know offhand the derivation of 
every English word brought to class. If she hesitates to betray her ignorance 
to her young pupils (the younger the pupil the more does he expect omniscience 
on the part of the teacher), she may have the words handed in one day and 
discussed the next. The laboratory method must be followed: teacher and 
pupil together should work out the derivation wherever possible. Here is a 
chance to apply one of the latest pedagogical theories. Don't send the pupils 
to the dictionary, or else they will cease bringing in new words 1 

A free copy of a little pamphlet on "English and Latin" may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Iowa City, Iowa, by asking for Service Bulletin, Vol. IV, 
No. 21. 

Parallels 

Some time ago, Dr. Evans, writing in the Chicago Tribune, stated that 
twenty-five years ago the physicians of Mississippi were busiest in the summer 
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and fall: "In those days they had to keep relays of horses and the doctors 
rarely got eight hours' continuous sleep. Up early in the morning and working 
until late at night, they were unable to see all of the acutely sick daily. Now 
they have a good deal of leisure at that season. " He observes that the same 
thing was true in Chicago and probably throughout the country. He explains 
this condition as due to the great ravages of typhoid and malaria in the old 
days. 

This reminds us that the autumn, the finest season of the year in many 
parts of our country, was considered the most dangerous season by the Romans. 
Their great scourge was malaria, which is prevalent in the autumn because the 
species of mosquito which, as we have learned in recent years, spreads the 
malaria germ, begins its work in the late summer. Juvenal speaks of letifero 
autumno and Horace says per autumnos nocentem corporibus metuemtis Austrum. 
Horace sets forth the common Roman belief that the wind was responsible for 
the malaria. This view is preserved in the word malaria itself (mal-aria= 
"bad air"). 

Books on the Teaching of Latin 

I have often been asked to give the names of books on the teaching of 
Latin. My invariable answer is that the best source for information on this 
subject is the Classical Journal, in its current numbers and in its completed 
volumes. A glance through the General Index for Volumes I-Xni proves 
this to be true. Under the general head of "Pedagogy" there are a score or 
more of references for "Latin Curricula," "Practical Methods in Teaching," 
"Direct Method," "Vocabulary," "Vocational Latin," etc. Besides these, 
there are many other important articles, reviews and notes bearing on teaching. 
Another very important periodical is the Classical Weekly ($2.00 a year; 
Charles Knapp, 1737 Sedgwick Ave., New York City). Occasional articles of 
value are found in the School Review. Latin Notes was mentioned in the 
December "Hints." 

The following books are available: 

Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary 
School. 1900. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.90. (The new edition, 1911, 
is practically the same.) This book is individual in point of view on some mat- 
ters (such as pronunciation and prosody) and reactionary on others. Obviously 
one cannot expect to find in it a discussion of the newer developments in Latin 
teaching. Good summaries of the older literature on the value of Latin and 
the course of study, and good suggestions on oral methods, the Latin 
authors, etc. 

Hecker, E. A., The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools. 1909. 
Schoenhof Book Co., 128 Tremont St., Boston. $0.80. A badly arranged 
book with some good material and some not so good. Rather antiquated. 

Game, J. B., Teaching High School Latin. 1919. University of Chicago 
Press. $1 . 00. A good book as far as it goes. 
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Sabin, Frances E., A Handbook for Latin Teachers. {Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, No. 754.) 1915- Madison, Wis. $0.10. A useful 
little manual. 

Johnston, C. H., High School Education. 1012. Scribner. Chapter on 
Latin by A. T. Walker (pp. 257-76, 484-97). Very brief but good. 

Foreign books, such as L. W. P. Lewis' Practical Hints on the Teaching of 
Latin (Macmillan, 1919), are of little help to American teachers. This particu- 
lar book, though it has the merit of being an extremely detailed exposition 
of classroom procedure, is entirely reactionary from the American point of view. 
Conditions in England are quite different. 

Lists of books and other material bearing on various phases of Latin 
teaching will be given in these "Hints" from time to time. 

Teaching Indirect Discourse 

The greatest difficulty in the understanding of continuous indirect discourse 
as we find it in Caesar is caused by the failure of the students to understand its 
workings in English. Teachers who realize this fact find various ways for 
remedying the trouble. A little device mentioned in Lewis' book (referred to 
in the preceding paragraph) strikes me as worth trying. He says (p. 64): 
"Begin with those Indirect Statements only which are clearly reported, and 
start with the English. The work proceeds like this: — Q. 'What is an Indi- 
rect Statement?' A. (to be obtained) 'An Indirect Statement is a statement 
made by A to B and reported by X to Y. ' Have some boys out in front of the 
class and make them act the thing, showing them first how it goes. Make 
A say to B 'The weather is fine,' and X report to Y in the form 'A told B that 
the weather was fine. ' (Here we get a bit of the much recommended move- 
ment and action even in Latin.) Then have another set of boys out and let 
them arrange another example in whispers for themselves. Put a boy A in 
charge and he will arrange the parts, so to speak. He will explain what he is 
going to say to B and will instruct X how to report to Y the statement he 
makes. Then let them go through it for the class. I call it making a charade, 
and I always know when I am doing well, as if anything goes wrong in an 
ordinary lesson with a duller boy (the change of pronouns, for instance, is 
liable to give trouble, and the tense) there is sure to be a hand up at once with 
'Please, sir, may I make a charade for him?' Lastly, we make our A, B, X, 
and Y report in all sorts of ways, so that the various reported statements begin 
with, 'He told him,' 'He told me, "I told him,' 'I told you,' 'You told me,' 
etc. Let there be plenty of it. The boys like it, and they soon get to grasp 
the pronoun changes and other points. Finally we give them the reported 
statement and let them get back to the original words spoken." 



